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Tstimony of Providence Monthly Meeting con- 
ie aie A. JENKINS, deceased. 

It having pleased our Heavenly Father to re- 
move from the Church militant our beloved friend, 
Anna A. Jenkins, we feel it incumbent upon us, 
for the benefit of survivors, to bear our testimo- 
ny to the efficacy and excellency of that Power, 
and to the practical operations of that Grace, by 
which she was qualified and enabled to adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, and to declare 
of his righteousness and his mercy, to our edifi- 
cation and instruction. 

It is not for man to scan the purposes of In- 
fnite Wisdom, or to attempt to comprehend the 
ways of Him who giveth not account of any of 
his matters ; but, humbled under His dispensa- 
tions, it becomes us meekly to bow and to adore ; 
and it is under a chastened feeling of our own 
nothingnesss and of his Almightiness, that we re- 
curto the manner of her transition from the 
present to an eternal state of being, on the morn- 
ing of the twentieth of the Eleventh month, 1849, 
by the burning of her dwelling-house in the city 
of Providence ; she, with her eldest, affectionate 
and beloved daughter, Sarah B. Jenkins, being 
unable to escape from the destroying flames. 
This event also very much deprives us of the 
records of her experience and of the dealings of 
the Lord with her, as penned by herself; her 
diary and numerous valuable papers having been 
destroyed. 

She was the daughter of William and Sarah 
Almy, and ddaughter of Moses and Anna 
Brown, and born in Providence, Rhode Island, 
the first of Ninth month, 1790. Her mother 
died while she was very young, and the care of 
her devolved upon her father, by whom she was 
most assiduously and tenderly guarded and care- 
fully educated. As she approached to the state 
of womanhood, it appears that the attractions of 
the world for a short season had their effect up- 





on her young mind, and she felt a disposition to 
partake of its gayeties and fancied enjoyments ; 
but deep filial regard for the wishes of her pious 
father and dfather, tended to restrain her 
from an indulgence in its vanities ; and the merci- 
ful visitations of divine grace being extended to 
her in very early life, she was enabled, in good 
measure, to turn from its fascinations, and to 
yield herself meekly and humbly unto Christ; 
being brought to view the pleasures of time as 
unworthy of her pursuit, and inconsistent with 
His precepts and example ; realizing the truth 
of the Apostle’s declaration, “‘ the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God.” 

Many were the conflicts and baptisms witnessed 
by our beloved friend thus early in life, in order 
that she might be purified and prepared for that 
station in the Church to which she was called 
by the holy Head. We believe that her first 
public appearance in the ministry was at a small 
meeting at Seabrook, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, when she was about twenty-two years of 
age, uttering the words of our adorable Saviour: 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” It was probably in reference to this 
important event in her life, that she wrote, soon 
after her return home, under date of Eleventh 
month, twentieth, 1812, as follows: “I have 
ofttimes cast my thoughts back upon you, since 
my visit at Seabrook; and may perhaps consider 
it the best part of my life from that time to the 
present. I had at that season, and have had at 
some transitory ones since, to ‘rejoice in the 
Lord and joy in the God of my salvation,’ who is 
indeed ready to pardon the contrite in heart for 
omissions, when caused by a fearful hesitancy, 
yea, even unfaithfulness, when it originates from 
a fear of doing harm. He is gracious and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness. * * * 
Let the soil of thy heart be entirely submitted to 
the operation of the great, the holy Husband- 
man; permit it to be cultivated according to His 
pleasure ; though he may sit as a refiner with 
fire, and as a fuller with soap, yet, nevertheless 
my beloved, shrink not at the effects; for though 
He cometh with the fan in his hand, thorough- 
ly to purge the floor, to burn up the chaff with 
fire unquenchable, but the wheat he will gather 
into his garner ; and if we can be made pure, fit 
vessels for his divine service, it is immaterial to 
us what prepares us, or it ought to be so,if done 
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by Him. May we become obedient children, 
willing to be taught of the Lord. His grace we 
shall find to be sufficient for us. 

‘“‘ May you, my endeared young friends, indi- 
vidually choose the Lord for your portion, and 
the God of Jacob for the lot of your inheritance. 
He will be your protector, your preserver, through 
every vicissitude of life. By attending to the 
inspeaking word of His truth, which is near you, 
even in your hearts, and as a law written in 
your minds, you will be qualified to serve Him 
in the morning of your days. You will be 
sweet solaces to your excellent parents, holding 
up their feeble hands, and supporting their de- 
elining years; causing joy to spring in their de- 
voted hearts, thanksgiving and praise to our 
Heavenly Father on your accounts.” 

Under date of Eleventh month, twenty-seventh 
1812, she writes : “ The language of encourage- 
ment still accompanies my better feelings when 
turned towards thee. This expression has arisen 
since thus silently conversing : ‘ Fear not : great- 
er is He that is in thee, than he that is in the 
world.’ Be of good cheer ; look up to our Hea- 
venly Father for protection and support. De- 
sire of him oftener than the morning, strength 
and ability to do whatever he may please to ap- 
point for thy portion to perform in this militant 
state ; and consider nothing too small, no ser- 
vice too trivial, if it contributes towards the great 
work. May our love for Him, and His beloved 
Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, individ- 
ually increase. May we crave an addition there- 
of each returning day, and at the evening’s close 
commit our spirits to His care endeavoring so to 
live that whether the succeeding dawn returneth 
for us, yea or nay, all will be well.” 

The sixteenth of Twelfth month of the same 
year, she thus writes: “I think much of you 
at , particularly those who seem inclined 
to submit to the precious yoke of Christ. The as- 
pirations of my spirit arise for your progress in 
the path of dedication and humility. May you 
proceed and cull, as you go, the sweetest of flow- 
ers, enjoying the perfumes exhaled from the 
Eden of the Lord, the garden enclosed of our 
God. Thou, my much esteemed friend, mayest 
continue to feel solitary and oppressed, yea, may- 
est be led where briars and thorns perplex thy 
way, yet remember that thou art not alone, but 
hast many companions. She who is now wield- 
ing her me is acequainted with sensations like 
these. Yea, the heavens to her often seem as 
brass, and the earth clad in iron, and no tempo- 
ral consoler near. Yet, let us trust inthe Lord, 
for in his arms there is strength. The moun- 
tains shall depart and the hills be removed, but 
His kindness will never be withdrawn from those 
who love Him, who endeavour to serve Him. 
‘QO, thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, thy foundations with sapphires, and 
I will make thy windows of agates, thy gates of 





carbuncles, and all thy borders of Se 
stones.’ nal 
in the day time.” 





she writes : Though the worl 
thee darkened by impending clouds, and ayit,:,.; 
as it were by tumultuous blasts from the you), 
yet be not dismayed, be not discomfited. |, ; 
all in wisdom, infinite wisdom, that shadows and 
glooms should at times envelope the sphere, and 
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Let us take courage, and do our y>.., 


Again twelfth month, swenty seventh, 18]9 
may appear : 


even eclipse the benignant, soul-enlivening y.,, 


of the Sun of Righteousness ; yea, should ;j, 
life-inspiring smiles of our beloved be withdrayy 
then, O then, how necessary to invoke patiene. 
and faith to our aid ; then if pestilence or dea:} 
seems suspended over us by an attenuated thre 


we can with confidential calmness and Christi, 
hope, wait in stillness for the dawning of a brig}. 
er day, when the stars sing together, and the 
children of God our Father shout for joy. (Qu; 
blessed Lord very emphatically proclaimed th: 
efficacy of faith ; and patience seems also essep. 
tial in our progress towards the land of promis:, 
May they be availingly resorted to by us; may 
we not admit doubts, discouragements, and fear. 
to pervade our minds; they perplex, bewilier, 
and enervate. Let us be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might, possessing our souls 
in patience, endeavouring to cultivate a dispos. 
tion to suffer with cheerfulness ; for if we expect 
to reign with our Redeemer, we must be baptiz- 
ed with his baptisms, and drink of the cup which 
he drank ; then shall we rise into newness of life 
and experience all old things done away befor 

we behold all things to become new and all of 
God.” 

First month, seventh, 1813, she writes: “Thy 
sisterly sympathy is grateful to thy Anna, who 
feels like a solitary wanderer in a desert land.* * * 
But O, my love, how pleasant is this path, even 
though it he through the wilderness. Here wi 
sometimes meet with broad, delightful rivers, 
where no gallant ship hath passed, nor galley 
with oars, from which we are favored to view, in 
prospective, the haven of rest, the port of peace. 
Let us pursue with diligence, keeping our eye 
single; then can we discover our Heavenly 
Leader, whose goitig forth is as the morning, 
and his return as the former and the latter rain. 

Third month, ninth, 1813: ‘We never ex- 
perience moments of more calm, unalloyed de- 
light, or participate more sensibly in a foretaste 
of heavenly joys, than after conflicting scene, 
when the spirit is ready to cry out, ‘my way } 
hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed 
over from wy God!’ provided we can be favor d 
to dwell in patience, and maintain that confidence 
which is an indispensable requisite in the Chns- 
tian character. am renewedly confirmed 1 
the belief that all things work together for 


good to them who love the Lord.” 


Eighth month, twenty-third, 1813: “The 


nearer we live in conformity to the dictates 0! 
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geen 
the guide within, the more freely will His sus- 
. «light and life circulate within our borders, 
er imes exhausted spirits, call- 
nd replenish our ofttimes exhaus pirits, 

ing for grateful acknowledgments therefrom, and 
is acceptance by Him who anointeth our 
heads with oil, and causeth our cup to run 
over. Wethus become partakers of that food 
chat satisfies, that gives strength to go forth to 
che battle, even against the mighty. Be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might : gird 
up the loins of the mind, and have confidence 
a the all-sufficiency of His outstretched arm, 
which will make way for the faithful, where 
there appears none prepared, and lead the blind 
in a path they know not of.”’ 

Under date of first month, first, 1814, she 
thus writes: “Though occasional depressions 
wem inseparable from the mind engaged in the 
noblest of warfares, yet experience, I believe, 
will confirm us, that equanimity is much to be 
desired, and amply repays for striving therefor, 
even until the day breaketh. There is a pleas- 
ing attraction accompanying a cheerful serenity, 
inspired by the operation of the invisible Power, 
the alone Supreme, who governs and guides his 
children, that the beholder observes, the worldling 
approves, and the uninitiated would willingly 
imitate. It annihilates the idea that is cherish- 
edin the untanght mind, and too tenaciously 
alhered to by the eredulous among mankind, 
that the followers of the Lamb are enveloped in 
gloom, no rational enjoyment allowed them, and 
the path they must pursue circumscribed within 
s) narrow a compass, that satisfaction and they, 
cannot walk side by side. Is it not desirable 
that these prejudices be removed, that the Chris- 
tion graces conferred on her votaries should 
shine forth with their benignant lustre, diffusing 
their complacent meekness and ease, which faith- 
fulness to the dictates of the Master alone in- 
spires. With this disposition an humble acqui- 
escence is wrought, and every crown of nature 
falls submissive at His feet. We bend with re- 
signation to the yoke, and the inscription of the 
cross is Our most Conspicuous ornament.” 

Having made full proof of her ministry her 
ft = acknowledged by Friends in the year 

About this time her father removed to Crans- 
ton, a few miles from Providence. For several 
years she continued to reside in this quiet coun- 
try retreat with her father, richly enjoying its 
seclusion and exemption from the interruptions 
incident to a residence in the city. Here she 
had opportunity for that retirement, that medita- 
tion and private devotion which she highly prized; 
the effects of which were strikingly manifest in 
the gentleness of her manners, and in a calm be- 
nignity in her intercourse with others, that were 
peculiarly characteristic of her through life. 

Possessed of ample pecuniary means, she 
counted it her privilege to do , and to ad- 
mimister to the necessities of the poor and the 





distressed. The cause which she knew not, she 
searched out ; and those that asked aid of her, 
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went not empty away. She instituted, and for 
many years supported at her own expense, a 
school for the instruction of colored children in 
Providence, and subsequently was chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing a “ Shelter” for destitute 
orphans of this class, to which she freely con- 
tributed of her means, where a large number, 
taken from abject destitution are now enjoying a 
comfortable home, and receiving an education to 
fit them for usefulness in life. Numerous and 
varied were her private charities, known only to 
the recipients and those to whom they gave a 
knowledge of them: and multiplied and em- 
phatie were the declarations heard from these at 
her decease, “the poor have lost a friend.’’ 
These now gratefully revere her memory, 

To the sick and the afflicted she was a welcome 
visitant ; her spirit clothed with Christian chari- 
ty, was often qualified to enter into sympathy 
with them, and to administer counsel and conso- 
lation ; and her prayers were frequently put up 
on their behalf. 

In the year 1825, she was married to our late 
valued friend William Jenkins, and returned to 
reside in her native place. 

(To be continued.) 





EXTENSION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH TO 
IRELAND AND AMERICA, 


The establishment of an electro-telegraph com- 
munication across the Straits between England 
and France has been for a considerable time fore- 
seen, as one of the most natural in the train of 
consequences resulting from the modern applica- 
tion of electricity to the transmission of intelli- 
gence between distant parts. If a line of wire 
could convey the impulse for thousands of miles 
over the surface of the earth—as itis done, and 
is doing—there could be nothing in the nature 
of things to prevent it from being equally effica- 
cious if carried under the earth or even under 
water; granted always, what no one has been 
heard to dispute, that it is in the power of art to 
protect the wire from whatever antagonistic in- 
fluences it may be exposed to when laid down 
under earth or water. Trials of submerged lines 
of wire had, in fact, been made with perfect suc- 
cess across the Thames and the Hudson—both 
tolerably broad rivers; and it was not to be 
doubted that what could be accomplished in 
this way for one mile, could be accomplished for 
thirty or fifty, or indeed, any number of miles. 
It was but, in any case, to make the line of sub- 
merged wire longer—to sink it, perhaps, deeper 
and, if deeper, to protect it better The sim- 
plest of things, however, when carried on a large 
scale, require often, as in this instance, for the 
doing of them, qualities of a higher order—great 
enterprise, great perseverance, great executive 


i ere Set a 


powers of construction and direction. It was a 
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great thing, assuredly, to undertake to underlay , ed. We assume, ‘of course the battery a 
a sea of some thirty miles wide with one con- | sufficient to transmit the electric impulse throw 
tinuous line of communication—a single break | a wire of some 2,000 miles long is at oyr « = 
or flaw in which would be fatal to the whole ; | mand ; but though we are not aware of any - 
there was a risk of failure to be braved, and, in | corded experiments that would Justify us . 
any event, much expenditure of money, time, | taking the possibility of this for granted. sa 
and trouble, to be adventured on the issue ; and | know that the recently invented receiving mag 
beyond all doubt or question, it isa great thing | net of Morse is founded on the principle of coy, 
to have successfully accomplished. To all such | ting for ee mere distance the clecty;, 
honor as belongs to the performer of a great un- | message has to be transmitted ; and at all eyey,, 
dertaking well, Messrs. Jacob and John Brett, | the fact is one capable of tentative determination 
the engineers of the Dover and Calais line of tel- | on land before a single yard of an Atlantic Jin. 
egraph, are richly entitled. The newspapers say | need be laid down. The Old and New Wor\, 
that they have obtained “ the exclusive right of | being thus united, we should then see the dreay 
electric communication between this country and | of the poet even more than realized ; the earth 
France for ten years.” We do not well see how | “ girdled round’’—not in “ forty minutes ’—},,; 
this can be, looking at the legal difficulties in|ina thousandth part of the time—in a gino) 
the way; but we are sure that no reward beat of the clock. What would all the other 
they can have secured to themselves will be too | triumphs of human genius be to this? Tino 
great for the prodigious advantages which they | and distance literally annihilated throughout the 
ave secured, by their individual exertions, not | bounds of the planet which we inhabit! A tj. 
only to both England and France, but to the | umph only to be transcended when the planes 
world at large. For an electric telegraph to | shall themselves begin to telegraph one another, 
Calais, is not a thing which will stop there. It) which is one of the very few things which, in this 
isa telegraph to Vienna, to Moscow, to Constan- | age of art-miracles, one would venture without 
tinople, to Ispahan, to Delhi, to Calcutta, to the , hesitation to say willnever happen.—Mechani:,’ 
remotest bounds, in short, of Europe and Asia. | Magazine. 
A few years ago people laughed when Lord Pal- 
merston predicted at the Southampton meeting 2 
of the British Association, that a time might ae Se 
come when the Minister of the day being ask- (Concinded from page $2.) 
ed ix Parliament, ‘‘ Whether it was true that| It was within one minute of eleven, when the 
a war had broken out in India?’’ would reply, | observers finding the barometer cease the upward 
‘‘ Wait an instant till I telegraph the Governor- | motion, and finding that the machine oscillated 
General, and I will tell you.” What was | round a position of equilibrium by noticing the 
thought but a good joke in 1843, is now, in| bearing of the sun, they found the epoch favora- 
1850, in the course of being actually accomplish- | ble for another series of observations. The ba- 
ed, and ere afew years more, is likely to take | rometer there indicated that the balloon had at- 
its place amongst the sober realities of the age. | tained the enormous height of 19,700 feet. The 
Nor to the Old World alone need our views of | moisture which had invested the thermometer 
the ultimate progress of electro-telegraphy be | had frozen upon it, and obstructed, for a moment, 
confined ; for since the English Channel has been | observations with it. It was while M. Barral 
crossed, the crossing of the Irish must follow | was occupied in wiping the icicles from it, that, 
next,.as but a matter of course; and Ireland | turning his eye upward, he beheld what would 
once reached, there lies but a couple of thousand | have been sufficient to have made the stoutest 
miles of water or so between the Old World and | heart quail with fear. 
the New. We say, “but,” for after all where} To explain the catastrophe which at this mo- 
is the practical difficulty? Not in producing | ment, and at nearly 20,000 feet above the sur- 
the length of wire required; for any length of | face of the earth, and about a mile above the 
wire can be spun—not in covering and insu- | highest strata of, the clouds, menaced the voy- 
lating the wire ; for thousands of miles of wire | agers, we must recur to what we have already 
can be covered and insulated just as readily and | stated in reference to the balloon and the net- 
surely as one—nor yet in laying down, as the|work. As it was intended to ascend to an 
Dover and Calais experiment has fully shown.— | unusual altitude, it was of course known, that in 
The only real difficulty in the case, we appre- | consequence of the highly rarefied state of the 
hend, will be to find ship-room for the enormous | atmosphere, and its very much diminished pres- 
coil of wire that would be required ; but this is | sure, the gas contained in the balloon would have 
an objection which vanishes before the recollec-|a great tendency to distend, and consequently, 
tion of such leviathan structures as the Canada | space must be allowed for the play of this effect. 
and Great Britain. Besides, means may be found | The balloon, therefore, at starting, was not ed 
to effect on board the laying-down vessel a per- | ly filled with gas, and yet, as we have Soe 
fect junction of different lengths of wire, so as to | it, very nearly filled the net-work which inclose 
allow of two, three, or; more reels being employ-' it. Is it not strange that some among the scien- 
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tific men present did not foresee, that when it 
hould,ascend into a highly rarefied atmosphere, 
" would necessarily distend itself to such a mag- 
sande that the netting would be utterly insufhi- 
ad to contain it? Such effect, so strangely 
nforeseeD, now disclosed itself practically realiz- 
el to the astonished and terrified eye of M. 


The balloon, in fact, had so swelled as not only 
completely to fill the netting which covered it, 
but to force its way, in a frightful manner, 
through the hoop under it, from which the car 
and the voyagers were suspended. 

In short, the inflated silk protruding downward 
through the hoop, now nearly touched the heads 
of the voyagers. In this emergency the remedy 
was sufficiently obvious. 

The valve must be opened, and the balloon 
breathed, so as to relieve it from the over-infla- 
tion. Now, it is well known, that the valve in 
this machine is placed in a sort of sleeve, of a 
length more or less considerable, connected with 
the lower part of the balloon, through which 
sleeve the string of the valve passes. M. Barral 
on looking for this sleeve, found that it had dis- 
appeared. Further search showed that the bal- 
loon being awkwardly and improperly placed in 
the inclosing net-work, the valve-sleeve, instead 
of hanging clear of the hoop, had been gathered 
up in the net-work above the hoop; so that, to 
reach it, it would have been necessary to have 
forced a passage between the inflated silk and 
the hoop. 

Now, here it must be observed, that such an 
incident could never have happened to the most 
commonly-practiced balloon exhibitor, whose 
first measure, before leaving the ground, would 
be to secure access to, and the play of the valve. 
This, however, was, in the present case, fatally 
overlooked. It was, in fine, now quite apparent, 
that either of two effects must speedily ensue— 
viz.: either the car and the voyagers would be 
buried in the inflated silk which was descending 
upon them, and thus they would be suffocated, 
or that the force of distention must burst the 
balloon. If a rupture were to take place in that 
part immediately over the car, then the voy- 
agers would be suffocated by an atmosphere of 
hydrogen ; if it should take place at a superior 
part, then the balloon, rapidly discharged of its 
gas, would be precipitated to the earth, and the 
destruction of its occupants rendered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances the voyagers did 
not lose their presence of mind, but calmly con- 
sidered their situation, and promptly decided 
upon the course to be adopted. M. Barral 
climbed up the side of the car, and the net-work 
suspending it, and forced his way through the 
hoop, so as to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. In 
uls Operation, however, he was obliged to exer- 
“ise a force which produced a rent in a part of 
the silk below the hoop, and immediate y over 
the car. In a moment the hydrogen gas issued 
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with terrible force from the balloon, and the 
voyagers found themselves involved in an atmo- 
sphere of it. 

Respiration became impossible, and they were 
nearly suffocated. A glance at the barometer, 
however, showed them that they were falling to 
the ground with the most fearful rapidity. 

During a few moments they experienced all 
the anguish attending asphyxia. From this sit- 
uation, however, they were relieved more speed- 
ily than they could then have imagined possible; 
but the cause which relieved them soon became 
evident, and inspired them with fresh terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barom- 
eter, knew that they were being precipitated to 
the surface of the earth with a velocity so pro- 
digious, that the passage of the balloon through 
the atmosphere dispelled the mass of hydrogen 
with which they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that the small 
rent which had been produced in the lower part 
of the balloon, by the abortive attempt to obtain 
access to the valve, could not have been the cause 
of a fall so rapid. 

M. Barral, accordingly, proceeded to examine 
the external surface of the balloon, as far as it 
was visible from the car, and, to his astonish- 
ment and terror, he discovered that a rupture 
had taken place, and that a rent was made, 
about five feet in length, along the equator of 
the machine, through which, of course, the gas 
was now escaping in immense quantities. Here 
was the cause of the frightful precipitation of 
the descent, and a cause of imminent danger in 
the fall. 

M. Barral promptly decided on the course to 
be taken. 

It was resolved to check the descent by the 
discharge of the ballast, and every other article 
of weight. But this process, to be effectual, re- 
quired to be conducted with considerable coolness 
and skill. They were some thousand feet above 
the clouds. If the ballast were dismissed too 
soon, the balloon must again acquire a perilous 
velocity before it would reach the earth. If on 
the other hand, its descent were not moderated 
in time, its fall might become so precipitate as 
to be ungovernable. Nine or ten sand-bags 
being, therefore reserved for the last and critical 
moment, all the rest of the ballast was discharg- 
ed. The fall being still frightfully rapid, the 
voyagers cast out, as they descended through 
the cloud already mentioned, every article of 
weight which they had, among which were the 
blankets and woolen clothing which they had 
brought to cover them in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, their shoes, several bottles of 
wine, all, in fine, save and except the te 
cal instruments. These they regarded as the 
soldier does his flag, not to be surrendered save 
with life. M. Bixio, when about to throw over 
a trifling apparatus, called an aspirator, compos- 
ed of copper, and filled with water, was forbid- 
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cierto 
den by M. Barral, and obeyed the injunction.; In fine, we have to report that these 

They soon emerged from the lower stratum of} ous partisans of science, nothing discoumye }, 
the cloud, through which they had fallen in less | the catastrophe which has occurred, haye oc.) 
than two minutes, having taken fifteen minutes | ed to renew the experiment, under, as may }, 
to ascend through it. The earth was now in| hoped, less inauspicious circumstances ; gy) ,,. 
sight, and they were dropping upon it like a) trust that on the next occasion they will not jj. 
stone. Every weighty article had been dismiss- | dain to avail themselves of the co-operation je 
ed, except the nine sand-bags, which had been} presence of some one of those persons, wy 
designedly reserved to break the shock on arri-| having hitherto practiced aerial Navigation for 
ving at the surface. They observed that they| the mere purposes of amusement, will, dou}. 
were directly over some vine-grounds near Lagny, | less, be too happy to invest one at least of the} 
in the department of the Seine and Marne, and | labors with a more useful and more noble ¢hyy. 
could distinctly see a number of laborers engag-| acter.— Dublin University Magazine. 

ed in their ordinary toil, who regarded with un- 
measured astonishment the enormous object 
about to drop upon them. It was only when 
they arrived ata few hundred feet from the sur- 
face that the nine bags of sand were dropped by 
M. Barral, and by this maneuvre the lives of 
the voyagers were propably saved. The balloon 
reached the ground, and the car struck among 
the vines. Happily the wind was gentle; but 
gentle as it was it was sufficient, acting upon the 
enormous surface of the balloon, to drag the car 
along the ground, as if it were drawn by fiery 
and ungovernable horses. Now arrived a mo- 
ment of difficulty and danger, which also had 
been foreseen and provided for by M. Barral. If 
either of the voyagers had singly leaped from 
the car, the balloon, lightened of so much weight, 
would dart up again into the air. Neither voy- 
ager would consent, then, to purchase his own 
safety at the risk ofthe other. M. Barral, there- 
fore, threw his body half down from the car lay- 
ing hold of the vine-stakes, as he was dragged 
along, and directing M. Bixio to hold fast to his 
feet. In this way the two voyagers, by their 
united bodies, formed a sort of anchor, the arms 
of M. Barral playing the part of the fluke, and 
the body of M. Bixio that of the cable. 

In this way M. Barral was dragged over a 
portion of the vineyard rapidly, without any 
other injury than a scratch or contusion of the 
face produced by one of the vine-stakes. 

The laborers just referred to meanwhile col- 
lected, and pursued the balloon, and finally sue- 
ceeded in securing it, and in liberating the voy- 
agers, whom they afterward thanked for the bot 
tles of excellent wine which, as they supposed, 
had fallen from the heavens, and which, won- 
derful to relate, had not been broken from the 
fall, although, as has been stated, they had been 
discharged above the clouds. The astonishment 
and perplexity of the rustics can be imagined on 
seeing these bottles drop in the vineyard. 

This fact also shows how perpendicularly the 
balloon must have dropped, since the bottles, 
dismissed from such a height, fell in the same 
field where, in a minute afterward, the balloon 
also dropped. 

The entire descent from the altitude of twenty 
thousand feet was effected in seven minutes, be- 
ing at the average rate of fifty feet per second. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN scHOoLs. 


Continued from page 99. 


In regard to the range which religious instry:. 
tion embraces in our schools, we should inf» 
from the communications received, that jt j, 
much the same in all :—it may be briefly stated jy 
the words of one of our correspondents, to includ 
“the inculcation of all those great doctrines of 
faith and practice revealed to us through th 
Holy Scriptures, in such a way as shall be bes 
calculated to make the most permanent impres. 
sion on the mind. Of these doctrines I may 
enumerate, the knowledge of the being and ai. 
tributes of God :—the duties we owe to Him 
and to each other :—the fall of man, and re. 
demption by Jesus Christ :—His divinity, and 
the nature and offices of the Holy Spirit :—the 
prophecies in the Old, and their fulfilment in the 
New Testament :—the historical part of the Bi- 
ble and Testament :—these with the distinguish- 
ing views of the Society of Friends, and some 
other subjects which I need not specify, consti- 
tute the range of scriptural instruction we are 
concerned to communicate to our children.” 

It may be most appropriate, before entering 
upon the third division of the subject now under 
consideration, to introduce in this place, some re- 
marks of a correspondent in regard to systems. 
He writes, “ Whilst my confidence in the benefit 
of these is weakened, the more I watch them, | 
know not how, in schools at least, they can be alto- 
gether dispensed with. My observation would nev- 
ertheless lead to the conclusion, that the evils and 
failures of arrariged plans, arise rather from the 
too rigid adherence to them, and the too great 
dependance upon them, than from any radical 
unsoundness in the plans themselves. In the 
attempt to communicate our ideas on such a sub- 
ject to others, the necessity is involved of enter- 
ing a good deal into detail; and thus a stiffness 
and rigidity, (if I may use the terms,) are _ 
imparted to our plans, which they do notin rea 
ity possess. The judicious teacher modifies, am- 
plifies, diverges, and sets aside as a 
quires; and any teacher who does not acsp 
general principles to particular circumstance, 


will soon find that what he thought good at first, 
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becomes lifeless and wearisome. I think it de- 
rable to fix certain times for the communication 
of religious instruction, and on such occasions to 
gestion the children on the portion of scripture 
* deel read; but sensible that in the dis- 
re “f so important a duty, we cannot proceed 
to any good effect when the heart is not in some 
measure tuned to it, and that the preparation of 
the heart is of the Lord, I should not think it 
right, in rigid adherence to a plan laid down, to 
consider myself obliged to proceed with the exa- 
mination, when the minds of the children, or 
my own mind, seemed unfitted for the employ- 
ment. By pursuing such other course as might 
appear best at the time, I might avoid disgusting 
my interesting charge, by what, I am persuaded, 
when conducted in a feeling of that seriousness 
under which we ought always to act, and in a 
measure of that influence by which the really 
(hristian teacher seeks to be assisted, does tend 
to soften and solemnize the minds of the young, 
and recommends the gospel to their hearts and 
affections. Those who have what may be termed 
a routine of duties of this character to perform, 
have narrowly to watch themselves, or they will 
be liable to fall into a formal, off-hand way of 
doing business :—this danger I have frequently 
felt myself; and if my observations in regard to 
others do not deceive me, it is one of the great- 
est practical disadvantages attaching to any 
thing of the nature of systems in religious in- 
struction.” 

Perhaps we cannot exhibit the mode on which 

religious instruction is generally communicated 
in the schools or Friends, more clearly, than by 
giving an outline of the proceedings adopted in 
some of our larger seminaries; noticing as we 
pass along such additions and deviations, com- 
municated by other correspondents, as may fur- 
uish 4 condensed view of the whole. 
_ Premising, therefore, that the term “ public ” 
is used only in relation to the school at large, in 
contra-distinction to examinations individually 
or in classes, we may select Ackworth, as fur- 
uishing in its main features, the course pursued 
iu most, if not in all, the other schools from 
which replies to our inquiries have been trans- 
mitted. 

In addition to the daily morning reading of 
the Scriptures to the children, and the first.day 
evening readings to the whole family collective- 
ly, two evenings of the week, from seven to eight 
o'clock, are devoted to public Scripture exami- 
nations. On the other four evenings, the prin- 
cipal part of the reading is from the writings of 
Friends, or some other suitable work of a reli- 
fous nature, and this is sometimes closed with a 
psalm. A short pause always ensues. The pub- 
li¢ examinations usually commence with the 

ng of a chapter, on one evening from the 
Old Testament, and on the other from the New; 
the children are then called upon indiscriminate- 
ly, that is, not in regular order, to answer such 
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questions as the chapter may suggest ; sometimes 

the whole school is referred to for areply. The 

qnestioning is often discursive, yet care is taken 

to keep in view the thread of the narrative, or 

the tenor of the passage read, though various 

other parts of Scripture are mostly brought under 

notice in the course of the evening. ‘ These 

examinations (we quote our Croydon correspon- 

dent,) are sometimes historical—doctrinal—pre- 

ceptive—prophetical—sometimes a combination 

of all; at other times, the attention of the pupils 

is directed to passages of Scripture, which appear 

peculiarly appropriate to the state of the school 

at the time. They are strongly encouraged to 

commit passages to memory, and especially to 

devote a portion of their leisure hours on first- 

day to this engagement.’’ At the conclusion of 
the examinations at Ackworth, it is usual to call 

upon a few of the children, to repeat passages so 
learnt. At Ulster Provincial School it is the 
practice, when the Scripture which has been read 
on the previous evening is of such a nature as to 
render it desirable, to question the boys on the 
subject of it, the next morning before commenc- 
ing their daily studies, with a view to ascer- 
tain the degree of attention that has been paid ; 
as well as occasionally to impart such informa- 
tion as may elucidate any interesting particular. 
“This plan,” says the superintendent, “has been 
found more beneficial than questioning them on 
the same evening, immediately after reading: it 
affords a better exercise for the memory, and the 
listlessness produced by the previous fatigue of 
the day, does not interfere to weaken their inter- 
est. The practice has I believe been attended 
with advantage.” 


In one of the Quarterly Meeting schools, it is 


the general practice to question the children pre- 
viously to the evening reading, upon what has 
been read the night before ; though this is by no 
means a fixed thing, and is much regulated by 
the state of the school, and whether it is felt to 
be seasonable or not. 


Referring again to our information from Ack- 


worth, we proceed to notice scriptural exercises 
in the school-rooms, which occupy about forty 
minutes before meeting on first and fifth day 
mornings ; a quarter of an hour intervening be- 
fore going to meeting. These are conducted by 
the respective adult teachers for the most part : 


at Croydon we observe the youngest apprentice 
has also a very small class. They are variously 
conducted, but in general principle, they are 
similar to the more public examinations. Some- 
times a division is exercised in repeating passa- 
ges undera particular head, previously fixed upon, 
of a doctrinal nature, sometimes of a preceptive, 
and sometimes of a prophetical character. The 
distinguishing views of Friends are brought under 
the children’s notice on these oceasions, as well 
as at the public examinations. Laundy’s Scrip- 
ture References, and Tuke’s selection of Serip- 
ture Passages, are made use of as helps in this 
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particular. In all the Irish Schools, a ‘ Cate- 
chism of Religious Faith and Practice,’ by 
Richard Allen, is also used ; portions of it being 
committed tomemory. “ Principles of Religion,” 
by Henry Tuke, and other similar works, are 
also attentively read in these schools, by the elder 
boys, and = are frequently questioned on their 
contents. T 

marks: ‘ I have always given a decided prefer- 
ence to Tuke’s ‘ Principles’* in the first place, 
and Elisha Bate’s ‘ Doctrines of Friends’ after- 
wards. <A few pages are first read by the pupils 
privately without committing anyto memory ; and 
they are then in a class questioned, to see how 
far they comprehend what they have read.” In 
all the schools, considerable attention appears to 
be devoted to this important portion of Christian 
instruction. Our Croydon correspondent states 
that “the Scripture classes gradually increase in 
size, from the lowest to the Listens the course 
pursued on these occasions, varying according to 
the age and proficiency of the scholars, and other 
cirumstances.” : 

To be continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 9, 1850. 





We have given place this week to an Extract 
from the advices recently published by Friends of 
London Yearly Meeting, which will probably be 
continued in some of our future numbers. Jt may 
therefore be interesting to some of our readers to 
be informed, that about seventy years ago, that 
Yearly Meeting gave directions that the minutes 
and advices which had been issued, from time to 
time, for establishing and conducting the disci- 
pline by the subordinate meetings, should be care- 
fully extracted, and properly arranged under suit- 
able heads, to be comprised in one volume, for the 
general service of Society. The preparation of this 
volume having been committed to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, it was carefully accomplished and sub- 
mitted to the Yearly Meeting in the year 1781. A 
considerable number of Friends were then uap- 
pointed to unite with the Meeting for Sufferings in 
its examination. The body thus constituted, con- 
vened at London in the Tenth month following, and 
having with great assiduity gone over the work, 
and compared every part with the original, the 
volume thus prepared and revised was adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting in 1782, and directed to be 
printed. The first edition was issued in or about 
the year 1783. 

In the course of a few years, a number of 


* A copy of this work, and one of the “Summary of 
the History, Doctrine, and Discipline of the Society of 
Friends,” published by the Meeting for Sufferings, are 
presented to each child on leaving Ackworth School. 
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new regulations being adopted, a new anq ;,. 
proved edition was judged needful. hp Yearly 
Meeting therefore, in the year 1800, recommen, 
the Quarterly Meetings to send deputies to Long, . 
in the Eleventh month ensuing, to join the Meeting 
for Sufferings in revising the whole, and preparing 
a new and complete edition. The joint commit, 
met, agreeably to their appointment, and employed 
about three weeks in the deliberate and carefy) oy. 
amination of the subjects entrusted to them. § “ 
abridgments, alterations and additions were agro; 
upon, and the additions were submitted to ,), 
Yearly Meeting of 1801. This edition was pub. 
lished in 1802. 

The second edition being exhausted, the Yearly 
Meeting in 1832 concluded that a new and revise 
one should be prepared; and the Quarterly 
Meetings were requested, as in the former case, to 
appoint delegates to unite with the Meeting fo 
Sufferings in the service. Upwards of two weeks 
were closely occupied in the examination of the 
second edition of the work, including a supplement 
which had been printed in 1822 by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, and in arranging the rules and 
advices adopted and issued since that time. The 
work as revised by the united committee, and sane- 
tioned by the Yearly Meeting, was printed in 1834. 
A number of extracts from these advices have ap- 
peared in our former volumes. 

Several additional rules and advices having been 
issued between the year last mentioned and 1840, 
the Yearly Meeting in that year referred to the 
Meeting for Sufferings the preparation of a Supple- 
ment to the former volume. This supplement 
being prepared and submitted to the revision of the 
Meeting for Sufferings in conjunction with a depu- 
tation from the Quarters as on former occasions, 
was laid before the Yearly Meeting in 1848, and 
being then confirmed, was printed and issued in 
the first month of the following year. From this 
supplementary volume our latest extracts are made. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Millville, Or 
leans Co., N. Y., on the 23d ult., Carvin Hatnes to 
Exizanetn M. Sye xt, both of the same place. 

——, At the same time and place, Huen P. Snot 
WELL, of Elba, Genessee Co., to Hannau, daughter 
of Reuben Haines, of Millville. 

—, At Friends’ Meeting House, Sugar C reek, 
Miami Co., Indiana, on the 25th ult., Joun Jones, 
of Grant Co., to Saran, daughter of Eli Overman, 
Jr., of the former place. 4 
, At Friends’ Meeting House, Mississinawa, 
on the 23d of last month, Joun A. Lams to Potty, 
daughter of Isaac Elliott, all of Grant Co., Indiana. 








Drep,—At Limington, Maine, on the 17th of _ 
month, Lewis ALLEN, aged 44 years, a useful mem 
ber of Limington Monthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
SPRING IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


In all latitudes, except those in which summer 
is unknown, do we anticipate and enjoy the de- 
lightfully invigorating influences of Spring. The 
{yllowing paragraphs were penned by Layard in 
1846, at this season of the 7p as he labored 
among the ruins of Nineveh, and noticed the 
habits of the people of Mosul, or of those child- 
ren of the desert, who were moving around him. 
Lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
Vesopotamia—the Padan Aram of the He- 
brews—has associated with it, recollections of 
more than classic interest. We think of Eden 
_of Abraham and Lot—of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, and numerous other objects of thrilling in- 
terest, which the early impressions of childhood 
rendered ineffaceable, and to which, our love of 
the Bible has attached the gravest impo 
ance. 


“The middle of March in Mesopotamia is the 
brightest epoch of Spring. A new change had 
come over the plain of Nineveh. Its pasture 
lands, known as the “Jaif,’’ are renowned for 
their rich and luxuriant herbage. In times of 
quiet, the studs of the Pasha, and of the Turk- 
ish authorities, with the horses of the cavalry, 
and of the inhabitants of Mosul, are sent here to 
graze. Day by day they arrive in long lines, 
The Shemutti and Jehesh left their tents and 
encamped on the green sward which surrounds 
the villages. The plain, as far as the eye could 
reach, was studded with the white pavilions of 
the Hytas and the black tents of the Arabs. 
Picketed around them were innumerable horses 
in gay trappings, struggling torelease themselves 
fom the bonds which restrained them from rang- 
ng over the green pastures. 

“Flowers of every hue enamelled the mea- 
lows; not thinly scattered over the pass as in 
worthern climes, but in such thick and gathering 
dusters, that the whole plain seems a patchwork 
fmany colours. The dogs, as they returned 
from hunting, issued from the long grass dyed 
rel, yellow, or blue, according to the flowers 
‘umugh which they had just forced their way. 

“The villages of Naifa and Nimroud were de- 
erted, and I remained alone with Said and my 
ervauts. The houses now began to swarm with 
vermin ; we no longer kept under the roofs, and 
‘was time to follow the example of the Arabs. 
‘accordingly encamped on the edge of a large 
pond on the outskirts of Nimroud. Said, accom- 
janied me; and Salah, his young wife, a bright 
‘yed Arab girl, built his shed, and watched and 
uilked his diminutive flock of sheep and goats. 
oa was surrounded by Arabs, who had either 
hitched their tents, or, too poor to buy the black 
gut hair cloth of which they are inade, had 
tected small huts of reeds and dry grass. 

4 When I returned in the evening after the 
ours of the day, I often sat at the door of my 
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tent, and giving my self up to the full enjoy- 
ment of that calm and repose which are impart- 
ed to the senses by such scenes as these, I gazed 
listlessly on the varied groups before me. As 
the sun went down behind the low hills which 
separate the river from the desert, its receding 
rays were gradually withdrawn, like a transpa- 
rent veil of light, from the landscape. Over 
the pure cloudless sky was the glow of the 
last light. The great mound threw its dark 
shadow far across the plain. In the distance 
and beyond the Zab, Keshaf, another venerable 
ruin, rose indistinctly into the evening mist. 
Still more distant, and still more indistinct, was 
a solitary hill, overlooking the ancient city of 
Arbela. The Kurdish mountains, whose snowy 
summits cherished the dying sunbeams, yet 
struggled with the twilight. The bleating 
of sheep, and lowing of cattle, at first faint, be- 
came louder as the flocks returned from their 
pastures, and wandered among the tents. Girls 
hurried across the green sward to seek their fa- 
ther’s cattle, or crouched down to milk those 
which had returned alone to their well remem- 
bered folds. Some were coming from the river, 
bearing the replenished pitcher on their heads 
and shoulders ; others, no less graceful in their 
forms and erect in their carriage, were carrying 
heavy loads of long grass which they had cut in 
the meadow. Sometimes a party of horsemen 
might have been seen in the distance slowly 
crossing the plain, the tufts of ostrich feathers 
which topped their long spears showing darkly 
against the evening sky. They would ride up 
to my tent and give me the usual salutation, 
‘Peace be with you, O Bey,’ or ‘Allah Aienak, 
God help you.’ Then driving the end of their 
lances into the ground, they would spring from 
their mares and faagen their halters to the still 
quivering weapons. Seating themselves on the 
grass they related deeds of war and plunder, or 
speculated on the site of the tents of Sofuk, un- 
til the moon rose, when they vaulted into their 
saddles and took the way of the desert.” 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 


1 had been occupied for some time in the 
cabin, when a fellow traveller entered and an- 
nounced that we were sailing past Constantinople. 
I hastened at once to the deck, and could hardly 
at first determine whether what I beheld were 
indeed a city, ora vision of the imagination. 
The view of Constantinople from the sea is the 
most splendid of all the pageants presented to 
human eye by the metropolitan cities of the 
earth. The vulgar detail of street and alley, is 
hidden’from sight, and you are greeted, instead, 
by an innumerable company of mosques, mina- 
rets, palaces, dome-surmounted baths, and royal 
tombs, the snowy brilliancy or splendid colour- 
ing of which, is in some degree, mitigated by 
the garden trees that cluster around them, and 
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the cypress forests which skirt the hills, and, 
here and there, descend into the city. That city 
is built upon a series of hills; and so intensely 
is a fair prospect prized by a Turk, that on 
every commanding spot, the house of some rich 
man is placed, with its gilded lattices gleaming 
through a leafy screen. So large and numerous 
are the gardens, that the effect is less that of 
trees scattered amid a city, than of a city built 
in a forest but partially cleared. This green 
veil, however, softens rather than obscures the 
apparition that lurks behind, the vast and count- 
less white domes shining broadly and placidly 
through it, while the gilded tops of the minarets 
glitter on high, like the flames that hover above 
the reed-like tapers in Italian Cathedrals. Mul- 
titudes of houses in Constantinople are painted 
green, red, or blue—a circumstance that added 
to the gorgeousness of the spectacle which met 
my eye, as well as the fact that spring had al- 
ready breathed upon the plane-trees and the 
almonds, which were putting forth abundantly 
their fresh, green leaves, and their blossoms pure 
as the foam of the sea. 

It is, however, the sea which gives its peculiar 
character to Constantinople as to Venice. In 
Venice the sea is crowned by the sea-born city, 
and spreads all around it, as round an island 
thick-set with palaces and towers. In Constanti- 
nople the effect is the opposite. At the point 
whence Stamboul, (the ancient Byzantium) Pera, 
and Seutari diverge, the sea of Marmora, the 
Bosphorus, and the wide and winding harbour 
of the “Golden Horn” meet, forming, as it 
were, a great lake, round which, as round a cen- 
tral plain, the threefold city extends, rising, 
stage above stage, along the slopes of the hills. 
The effect of this unrivalled position is, that 
nearly every building of impertance is brought at 
once before the eye, minaret and dome lifting 
themselves up one above another. In this re- 
spect the contrast is most remarkable between 
Constantinople and those capitals of the north in 
which you never see the city itself, but only the 
street or the square you stand in at the moment, 
in which public buildings lose almost all their 
effect from not grouping together, and in which 
you have no extended effects of colour, or of light 
and shade. 

To appreciate the extent of Constantinople, it 
is necessary to bear in mind, that, for all pur- 
poses of picturesque effect, the various suburban 
towns which are united with it, though called by 
different names, yet constitute but a single city. 
For a length of eight miles, that city rises stage 
above stage from the sea, bending towards the 
East, before it reaches the “Golden Horn,’? which 
winds through its heart for seven miles further, 


like a wide river, the hills at both sides being 
crowned with architectural monuments,interspers- 


ed with gardens. Nearly at the mouth of the 


“Golden Horn,” is the entrance to the Bospho- 


rus. It is here that the three cities meet. 










Stamboul, to the west, projects into the o. ., 
Marmora a walled and secluded oe 
covered with the domes, and shaded with ,{ 
cypress alleys of the Seraglio, just beyond wh;., 
rise the roofs of St. Sophia. At the 
that is, the eastern side of the “Golden Hoy" 
is situated Pera, the district in which the (i, 
tians reside ; while at the southern side of 4, 
Bosphorus, Scutari juts out, richly decked yi, 
mosque and minaret, from the sea at its bas «, 
the cypress cemetery with which its upper dion 
are darkened. Nor is this all. At each sidp of 
the Bosphorus, all the way to the Black Se 
may be said that one continuous city extends 
composed of villages, which ‘in their gradus| 
growth have nearly met, spreading high upon 
the hills in many places, and following the wind. 
ings of the glens until they are lost among the 
forests and thickets of the inland country. Fry, 
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the Black Sea, in fact, to the Sea of Marmor, 


as well as far along its shores, and along th. 


“ Golden Horn,” Constantinople and its subur)s 


extend, constituting altogether a city, the circuit 
of which, (if a wall were built round it) would 
not be less than sixty miles, and yet every in. 
portant building in which is seen from the water 
There are five cities in Europe of pre-eminent 


beauty, regarded as architectural scenes in com. 


bination with picturesque natural effects—(\n. 


stantinople, Naples, Venice, Genoa, and Eiin- 
burgh. Of these, there is none that approaches 
Constantinople in the vastness and wonderful. 
ness of its aspect, when contemplated from th 
sea. 

A considerable delay ensued after we had cast 
anchor, before we were allowed to land, but if it 
had been twice as long, I should not have been 
tired of gazing at the prospects around me on 
every side. At last, however, we were allowed 
to descend into one of the numerous little 
caiques that came flocking merrily around us, 
and we rowed to land in the midst of countless 
sea-birds, which flew past us, only one degree 
lighter and swifter than our boat. The mo- 
ment that we touched the shore, a Greek address- 
ing me in Italian, informed me that he was 
willing to place his services at my disposal as 
cicerone, and that he would conduct me without 
delay to an excellent house, where I should find 
every thing that a traveller can desire. Accort- 
ingly I surrendered myself and luggage to his 
diseretion, and bade him lead the way. Fors 
considerable time, I followed him up a steep and 
winding ascent; then, at last, or to rub my 
eyes and ask, “What is become of the it 
cent city on which I gazed just now!” 7 7 
hero of an eastern tale, suddenly deserted by r 
Genius or Fairy who has built up his enchante 
palace, and on’ whose departure it melts eh 
into the air, does not gaze around him wit 
more dismay than the traveller who exchanges, 
for the first time, the view of Constantin ‘is 
from the sea, for the spectacle which meets > 
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wanders through it. The streets are 
oe oily, and dirty, besides being so rough 

4 ill-paved that it 1s with difficulty that one 
a along them. The houses are commonly 
anal, and frequently, at once tawdry and half 
-ainoas; while, if you pass by the residences of 
the rich, you probably see no more of them than 
the garden wall. In these respects, the streets 
of Constantinople bear, we may suppose, no 
anall resemblance to the aspect presented by 
many a Buropean city some centuries ago, when 
but little regard was paid to cleanliness, to the 
comforts of the poor, or to the security of those 
a Sere ress IR SS | eS 

Leaving the crowded buildings of Pera behind, 
| ascended to that high ground which rises above 
the city and the suburbs that border the Bos- 
phorus, swelling in some places into almost 
mountainous steeps, and in others expanding 
‘ato downs or gently undulating wolds. Few 
things are more exhilarating than a gallop over 
hese mountain plains, refreshed by the sea-breeze 
snd enlivened by prospects ever varying, and of 
which the open and joyous beauty is hardly to 
be rivalled. Here and there they are sprinkled 
vith pointed and inscribed stones jutting up from 
the soil, and erected on the spot upon which an 
arrow had fallen, shot from the bow of some Sul- 
tun, and worthy, in the estimate of courtiers, 
eternal commemoration. It is on these plains 
that the traveller first forgets his vexation on 
landing, and making a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Constantinople. I know not, indeed, 
whether the spectacle on which he looks down, 
be not even nobler than that whieh he contem- 
plates from the sea. Beneath him lies the seven 
hilled city, every part of which lifts up its 
domes and minarets, relieved in many places 
against the sea, of which you catch glimpses, now 
over the summits of the hills, and now over the 
depressed ground between them. 

From the hi of these elevations you com- 
mand at once the whole city, extending from the 
Seraglio point to the Seven Towers at one side, 
wod round by Pera at the other, in conjunction 
with the Bosphorus, and the city of Scutari, to- 
gether with the lofty hill behind it, on the eastern 
sopes of which its cemetery of cypress stretches 
fir miles away. In addition to this conjoint 
wray of Nature’s work and Man’s, the Sea of 
Marmora flashes before you in its purple and 
gvld, crowded with the shipping of all nations, 
aud backed by the mountains of Asia, prominent 
among which Bithynian Olympus lifts its snowy 
dome above that region which the great Council 
of Nice has made as memorable in the ecclesias- 
tcal world, as Constantinople itself is in the 
secular, i. 

Though at a distance of sixty miles, that 
mountain, (such is the brilliancy of its snows 
und the clearness of the air) looks so near, that 
jou might faney that the birds which rise in a 
“artled flock from the court of some mosque 
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below, shooting a glare of sudden sunshine from 
their slanted wings, could reach it in a few min- 
utes’ flight. 

It is from these heights also, that you have 
the full benefit of a circumstance especially char- 
acteristic of Constantinople, namely, that every 
commanding spot being appropriated to religious 
or public buildings, you take no note, from a 
distance, of its humbler details. Its insignificant 
wooden houses are then seen only in picturesque 
combination with the groves and gardens which 
embower them; and the colours which they are 
painted, yellow, red, or black, according to the 
race of the inmate, are harmonized by distance, 
and blending with the light green of the fruit- 
trees, the dark green of the cypress, the purple 
of the sea and sky, the dazzling white of mosque 
and mountain, and the occasional golden flash of 
the pointed minarets, compose a scene which be- 
wilders and almost intoxicates by the splendour 
of its pageantry. Its peculiar effect would be 
utterly destroyed if it boasted stately streets and 
regular houses. From those heights you recog- 
nize it at once as a vast camp rather than a city, 
and as such, you no more quarrel with its gaudy 
colours than you would with those ofa flag. It 
is the great encampment of Islam on the shores 
of Europe. The Moslems themselves believe 
that in the Book of Fate a day is written, on 
which they will have to turn their steps once 
more towards the tomb of their prophet. I 
know not whether an obscure presentiment of 
this sort may not have contributed in some mea- 
sure to make the inhabitants of Constantinople con- 
tented with their slight and fragile abodes. Certain, 
however, it is that if all the private houses were 
destroyed in one of those conflagrations which 

rpetually devastate Constantinople, or could 

folded up like tents and struck in an hour, or 
rose like the flocks of sea-birds that skim the 
waves, and took their flight for the opposite 
shore, even then, the great buildings remaining, 
the general effect of the city would be much 
what it is. It would still be the Golden Gate 
of the ancient world, barring at will, or flinging 
open to the East and to the West, its two great 
watery portals, the Bosphorus and the Helles- 
pont.—Picturesque Sketches of Greece and 
Turkey. 





LOVE AND UNITY. 


As the love of God prevails, it leads us to love 
one another; but how often does the enemy of 
man’s happiness endeavour to scatter and divide! 
We therefore press it upon every one to examine 
whether he is distinguished by this badge of dis- 
cipleship. Maintain that charity which suffer- 
eth long, and is kind; put the best construction 
upon the conduct and opinions of one another, 
which circumstances will warrant. Take heed, 
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with all diligence, dear friends, both in small 
meetings and in large ones, that the enemy pro- 
duce no dissensions among you; that nothing 
like a party spirit be ever suffered to prevail. 
Let eagh be tender of the reputation of his bro- 
ther: let every one be earnest to possess the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit. Watch over 


one another for good but not for evil; and whilst | the name of Jesus a word of strife and qu: 


not blind to the faults or false views of others, 
be especially careful not to make them a topic of 
common conversation. And even in cases in 
which occasion may require that the failings of 
others should be disclosed, be well satisfied, be- 
fore they are made the subject of confidential 
communication, either verbally or by letter, that 
— own motives are sufficiently pure. How 

autifully are the origin, the motive, and the 
effect of love set forth by the Apostle John in 
the fourth chapter of his first epistle. Meditate 
again and again upon the comprehensive nature 
of this heavenly virtue, as there described. 

The unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
is precious. This unity is in Christ: he is the 
ever-living Head. He knoweth all the members 
of his body, under whatever denomination they 
may be found amongst men ; and as their whole 
trust is in Him, he careth for them, and leadeth 
them safely along. It is in the knowledge of 
Him as the one Lord ruling in the soul, that the 
true brotherhood of his family is experienced. 

Beloved friends, it is our concern at the pre- 
sent time, that the unity which is in Christ may 
more and more prevail throughout our religious 
society, in whatever part of the earth its mem- 
bers are found, whether in smaller or larger 
companies. It is a precious truth to us in our 
fallen condition, “that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them ;” Christ, who knew no sin, 
who was a propitiatory offering for our sins and 
for the sins of all mankind, who enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, and who 
is ever present with his people, as “their Teacher 
to instruct them, their Counsellor to direct them, 
their Shepherd to feed them, their Bishop to 
oversee them, and their Prophet to open divine 
mysteries to them ;” was the foundation of our 
forefathers; and this foundation is ours. It was 
to this experimental knowledge of Christ that 
our early predecessors were engaged to gather all 
men, that they might really know their bodies 
to be prepared, sanctified, and made fit temples 
for Him to dwell in. By one spirit they were 
baptized into one body ; and rooted and ground- 
ed in love, they were, through the help of their 
Lord, united one to another in upholding an 
open and decided testimony to the gospel in its 
primitive purity. 

Dear friends, may we be kept in the fear of 
the Lord, out of the spirit of contention, and of 
*‘udging; but let every one of us judge this, that 
we put not a stumbling block or an occasion to 
fall in a brother's way. And whilst it is at all 
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times the duty of members of ‘the church, ¢.., 

fully to maintain the truth, and whilis; sina oa 
them may rightly feel themselves ¢caljeg . : 
openly to oppose error, we believe there js * 
ly anything more inimical to the growth of ,;,.. 
religion, than indulgence in the spirit of re)j,;,,. 
controversy. Satan triumphs when he can.) 


hard. 


5 
mak 


among the professed followers of the ek ‘w 


he, our soul’s enemy, can but introduce yy, 
into his spirit, he cares little how true may }, 
their words. Let us, therefore, each of us jpin) 
our own calling, by keeping our eye single «, 
the Lord; and then shall we know that «;), 
fruit of the spirit” will, in the sight of others }, 
“in all goodness, righteousness and truth,” yj 
to ourselves, joy and peace. 

-Supplement to Advices, &, 


1 
“ 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The minutes of that meeting having been rp. 
ceived since our last number was issued, the {()- 
lowing extracts are made as embodying all the 
information, not previously given, which would be 
interesting to our readers. 


22nd of the month and 3rd of the week. 


The Queries were read with the answers there- 
to in the Reports from our Subordinate Meetings. 
During the consideration of the state of society, 
as thus brought before our view, it was sorrow- 
fully apparent that many deficiencies exist 
among us. Under the exercise which prevailed 
for their removal, much earnest and affectionate 
counsel was extended. The important duty of 
duly assembling ourselves for the solemn purpose 
of religious worship, was feelingly dwelt upon. 
We were reminded of the promise “ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
theream I in the midst of them:’’ so that though 
our meetings may be small, or frequently held 
in silence, we are not to be discouraged—but to 
look with hope and confidence to Him who teach- 
eth His people Himself, and who is very near ‘0 
all those who call upon Him in truth. We were 
exhorted, under a sense of the serious nature 
of the engagement, when we are met together, 
to manifest by our solid and reverential deport: 
ment and countenances that we are indeed ¢i- 
greed in solemn waiting upon the Lord. ' 

f we rightfully valued our own privileges, an 
were the recipients of that love to the brethren, 
which becomes our Christian profession, We 
should be constrained, whatever might be our 
situation in the Church, to encourage and os 
our friends to come up with us “ to the house ; 
the Lord, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to enquire in His temple.” It was see 
that, of ourselves, we were unable “to = 
up our children in the nurture and pare 
the Lord:” but as we were engaged to wait 10! 
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acres of corn and vegetables for the garden, four 
tons of clover and timothy hay put away, and 
about thirty acres of clover and other grass 
seed sown, and more than one hundred fruit 
trees set out. Forty acres of wheat, and twen- 
ty-eight acres of oats have been harvested; and 
about six hundred bushels of wheat and oats 
threshed ; twenty-five acres of prairie sod broken 
up, and sixty acres cleared of bush ; five hundred 
rods of fencing new and re-set; and thirty-eight 
acres sown in wheat this fall. This season there 
have been about five hundred pounds of butter 
and six hundred pounds of cheese made ; eighty. 
four pounds of rolls spun; forty-two yards linsey 
wove for blankets, and thirty-two yards of rag 
carpeting, and a piece of linsey is making. 
About fifty sheets, towels, ete., for house use, 
besides coats, pants and vests, taken in and 
made up for white men and Indians. 


would be afforded, and our humble 
forts would be blessed. We were encouraged 
. "assemble them ‘often, for the purpose of 
odin the Holy Scriptures and waiting upon 
the Lord, that we might imbue their minds with 
love for the truth and our principles. Friends 
; re exhorted to be faithful to their convictions 
" relation to the maintenance of our testimonies 
: regard to plainness of speech, deportment and 
> el. to be willing to come up in all the re- 
Frements of truth, and to confess Him before 
nen, who Will in the end, if they are faithful, 
wonfess them before his Father and the holy 
angels. 
23rd of the month and 4th of the week. 

The following Report of our Committee on 
Indian Concerns was produced, read, and being 
«nsidered, is approved. The committee is con- 
sinned to the service—and our subordinate Meet- 
‘ngs are directed to raise the ensuing year the 
«am of One Hundred Dollars, therein named 
wd to pay it over to the treasurer of the Com- 
mittee. 

1 the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 


The Committee on Indian Concerns report: 
That through the Acting Committee of Indiana 
Yearly ment they are enabled to offer the 
following satisfactory account of our esablish- 
went among the Shawnee Indians, 

It is gratifying to learn that the plan recom- 
nended by this committee some years since, and 
vlopted by the several Yearly Meetings immedi- 
wely interested in the Concern, of increasing 
the sum of their annual subscriptions to such an 
smount as to constitute a sinking fund, has with 
the aid of our friends of London, New England, 
und NewYork, not only enabled the Committee 
ty pay the heavy debt then due by the establish- 
went, but also very much to improve and en- 
large the accommodations for the family. The 
number of those who have enjoyed the benefits of 
tue institution the past year has been very consider- 
iblyincreased. Fifty-six Indian children have had 
the opportunity of religious and literary instruc- 
ton. Their first-day school has becn regulary kept 
wp, and the children exercised in Sexipture ques- 
tons, Barelay’s Catechism, ete. Meetings for wor- 
‘hip are regularly held, and attended by the whole 
imily when in health ; the children are said to 
ehave with becoming propriety. It is stated 
‘hat thirty of the children can read the Serip- 
lures; and it is added, they seem more interested 
ureading them than in any other book. Most 
if the above referred to, can write, cypher, and 
we also acquainted with the use of maps. Twen- 
‘y read and spell in easy lessons, and six are in 
the Alphabet. Except three, all the children are 
‘the Shawnee’s tribe, and most of them are or- 
jhans, between the ‘ages of four and eighteen 
tars. The largest boys have been employed in 
paring fencing oe other work on the farm. 


re have been cultivated more than sixty 


it, ability 





























The statement of the Treasurer’s account, to 
which reference is made above, is omitted. 


Our Minute of last Yearly Meeting, continu- 
ing the committee appointed in 10th month 
1848, to meet in Conference with similar Com- 
mittees of other Yearly Meetings, to take into 
consideration the tried state of society, was now 
read ; together with a paragraph in the Epistle 
from our brethren of New York Yearly Meeting, 
informing us that they had continued their com- 
mittee, to meet with similar Committees of other 
Yearly Meetings, in Baltimore, on the first se- 
cond day of fifth month next. Which being 
duly considered, this Meeting concluded to 
continue its Committee, to meet at the time and 
place proposed by New York Yearly Meeting. 





From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 


For the Tenth month ( October,) 1850. 

The average mean temperature of the month, 
which ended yesterday, as shown by observations 
for the last 60 years, has been 54.13; which is 
about 33 degrees below the mean temperature 
of the same month this year. The highest mean 
temperature during the above period occurred in 
1793; when, according to Peirce’s record, it was 
64. Three times only since, viz: in 1815, in 
1832, and the present year, has the mean risen 
so high as 57 degrees. The lowest mean 
for the same period was in 1827, when it fell to 
46; giving an extreme range for the mean average 
temperature of the Tenth month for 60 years of 
18 degrees. 

While little or no ice has appeared in this vi- 
cinity, and most of the forest trees retain their 
many tinted foliage, severe frosts have been ex- 
perienced in the south, to the serious detriment, 
in many places, of cotton and tobacco crops. 

No rain fell till the morning of the 18th; and 
more or less has fallen on 4 days since; once (on 


the night of the 26th,) attended with thunder 
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and lightning. The whole quantity for the 
month as recorded in the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
was 14 inches only. 

It is interesting to compare, when the means 
are at hand, the seasons of different and distant 
places ; and it is believed that the climate of this 
part of Pennsylvania will not suffer by compari- 
son with almost any other upon the known habi- 
table globe. Situated near the middle of the 
temperate zone, it is exempt from the extremes 
of heat and cold; near enough to the ocean to 
profit in a degree by its cooling breeze, we yet 
rarely experience with much severity the ocean 
storm, the eastern blasts of spring, or the sudden 
changes incident at all seasons to the immediate 
coast. Our autumnal months are mild and ge- 
nial, the nights nearly calm, and the days fanned 
with the gentle breezes; while the temperature 
is so grateful that the most sensitive could 
scarcely wish it changed for the more perfect en- 
joyment of city walk or country ramble. Look 
at our tables; the two last months have fur- 
nished but 14 days on which any rain fell, and 
this is believed to be nearly a fair sample of the 
usual state of the weather for these months with 
us. We have before us the meteorological tables 
for the same months in different parts of Eng- 
land, for the year 1844 only; by these it ap- 
pears that rain fell at York during September 
and October, on 25 days; at Chiswick (near 
London,) on 31 days; and at Falmouth on 33; 
while many other days are marked as foggy, 
boisterous, or overcast, in whole or in part. The 
mean temperature of the former month was, at 
Chiswick 58.85, and of the latter 50 de- 
grees ; the mean of the same months with us 
being respectively 66 and 54 degrees. Thus 
we see that while with us more than four- 
fifths of all the days in these months were fair 
and admirably adapted to out-door business or 
pleasure, in parts of England rain fell on more 
than one half of the whole number. 

The lowest temperature of the last month was 
38 deg. on the morning of the 30th; and the 
highest was 76, on the afternoon of the 11th; 
making a range in the thermometer, for the 
month, of 38 degrees. 

The mortality of the month was low, especially 
for the week ending on the 26th; the whole 
number of deaths, for that week, according to 
the report of the Board of Health, being 120 ; 
with two exceptions, the lowest number for the 
year. 

An earthquake was felt at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the morning of the Ist, accompanied with a 
sound compared to distant thunder, and a trem- 
bling of the earth, which lasted three or four 
seconds. 

On the 14th, a Boreal Aurora occupied the 
northern part of the heavens, from before sunset 
to 10 P. M., taking the form of belts or bands, 
and forming imperfect ellipses with foci in the 
W. S. W. and E. N. E. Their change of form 










































and place was slow, and their color whiti.) = 
an occasional blush of red. p . " 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIMITI0, 


The following, from the London 4, 
of September, on the subject of the tee 
American Industrial exhibition of 1851. i - 
low that of England, indicates a highly fy, m4 
ble prospect for the former. “The great ... 
tomers of the world” are too important to +, 
manufacturing countries of Europe to be fro. 
ten by either on an occasion so interesting 

“Whether manufacturers (says the Jiy,»,9) 
will consider it their interest to send to Amore. 
their productions for exihibition there, js a, :), 
er question ; we think, however, they must 4 
so. The Americans of the United States firm, 
wise, a politic, and a powerful people; they ay 
even now the great customers of the worl: j: ): 
their custom which supports a majority of ¢) 
manufactories of England, as all know who yisi 
Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, Lee's, \\; 
Potteries, and other districts where men are }ysy 
Their trade is largely increasing daily; not aloy 
because of their augmenting population, ut be- 
cause of their additional wants—the wants creat. 
ed by prosperity and advanced civilization. |t js 
clear, therefore, that every nation will desire to 
place its “patterns”’ before its best customers. We 
know that Russia, Belgium, France and Austria 
are making active preparations to do so effectual- 
ly; and for England to hesitate would be also- 
lute felo de se.’—U S. Gaz. 





‘A LITTLE LEAVEN LEAVENETH THE WHOLE 
LUMP.” 


We often see this truth illustrated in the 
indulgence of a single wrong taste or afiection. 
Let it be as in the case of Judas, the love of 
money ; or as in Herod, the love of applause; as 
in Pilate, the fear of man ; as in Demas, the love 
of the present world ; as in Diotrephes, the love 
of power ; as in those widows who were “ lovers 
of pleasure rather than lovers of God,’ —oue 
vicious affection is enough; and the “ little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Goliah 1s 
not overpowered by an army, but by the single 
stone thrown by a single hand. And we often 
sink, not under the accumulated pressure of 
flood of temptation, the approach of which might 
be discerned and avoided; but under a single 
temptation, unperceived, forgotten or despised. 

There can be no such thing as partial and 
half-way religion. We must take all or nothing. 
The most careless man would propably be sats 
fied to receive a fixed portion of truth, if cn'y 
two things were conceded to him; first, that he 
may choose the part he prefers; and secondly, 
that he may with an easy conscience reject all the 
rest. 

No scheme of religion can be satisfactor) 
which does not involve the radical “conver 
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respectable mechanic, and has a very intelligent 
child by a second wife. The mother of these 
idiotic boys was a most devotedly benevolent 
woman, who often took narcotic drugs, and went 
out whole days and nights to visit the sick 
among her neighbours ; leaving her own children 
all put asleep by laudanum, (which is wine and 
opium.) Every day when they cried, and 
every time she wished to go out, she put them 
all asleep with laudanum. At length their 
whole organization assimilated to such a state of 
body and mind, and they have grown up to the 
size of manhood, with the avenues of their 
brains practically closed by drugs; so that they 
have merely infantile powers of mind, and 
strength of bodies. 


ci ea tw 
anil hole man, by the influences of 
~~ 2 “Spirit. Such conversion knows no- 
a selection, partialities and distinctions 
y It involves the devotion of the man, 
“a | his faculties and powers, to his God 
"] Saviour. It embraces the wide circum- 
oo nee of human nature ; rejects the nice mea- 
ae by which men are apt to classify 
were and regards all as detestable, because 
‘l posed to the will and character of God. 
* S. S. Journal. 
































THE POWER OF COAL 


J.F. W. Herschel gives the following ac- 
want of the force of steam generated by a 
given quantity of coal. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc from the valley of 
(hamouni is considered, and with justice, as the 
nost toilsome feat that a strong man can exe- 
wate in two days. The combustion of two 

sands of coal would place him on the summit. 

The Menai Bridge one of the most stupendous 
vorks of art that has been raised by man in mo- 
jern ages, consists of a mass of iron, not less 
than four millions of pounds, in weight, suspend- 
ed ata medium height of about 120 feet above 
the sea. The consumption of seven bushels of 
wal would suffice to raise it to the place where 





GREAT ARTESIAN WeLu.—A Paris letter in 
the National Intelligencer says : 

The famous Artesian well at Kissengen, in 
Bavaria commenced eighteen years ago, and 
which it was feared would have to be abandon- 
ed as a failure, has just given the most satisfac- 
tory results. This town is located in a saline 
valley, nine hundred and eighty-four feet above 
the level of the Baltic sea. Last June the bor- 
ing had reached a depth of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven feet, and several layers of salt 
separated by strata of granite, had been travers- 
ed, when carbonic acid gas, followed again b 
granite, was found. Finally, on the 12th ult., 
at a depth of two thousand and sixty-seven feet, 
perseverance was rewarded by complete success. 
A violent explosion burst away the scaffolding 
built to facilitate the operations, and a column 
of water four and a half inches in diameter spout- 
ed forth to the height of ninety-eight feet above 
the surface. The water—clear as crystal—is 
of a temperature of sixty-six Fahrenheit, and is 
abundantly charged with salt. It is calculated 
that the annual product will be upwards of 
6,600,000 pounds per annum, increasing the 
royal revenues by 300,000 florins, after deducting 
all expenses. 


it hangs. 
The great nid of Egypt is composed of 
tae It Pr00 feet in the side of its base, 
wd 500 in perpendicular hei, hs, and stands on 
deven acres of ground. Its weight is, therefore, 
12,760 millions of pounds at a medium height 
of 125 feet ; consequently it would be raised by 
the effort of about 630 chaldrons Eee of 
coal, a quantity consumed in some founderies in 
a week, 

The annual consumption of coal in London is 
«timated at 1,500,000 chaldrons. The effort 
of this quantity would suffice to raise a eubical 
block of marble, 2200 feet in the side, through 
‘space equal to its own height, or to pile one 
such mountain upon another. The Monte Nuo- 
vo, near Pozzuoli (which was erupted in a single 
ight by voleanic fire,) might be raised by such 
ui effort, from a depth of 40,000 feet, or about 
eight miles. 





ANEW ARTICLE OF FurL.—Our attention 
was drawn a few days since toa load at the door 
of a citizen in Albany, which in appearance re- 
sembled unburnt bricks. Upon enquiry we 
found that it was an article of fuel, manufactur- 
ed in the vicinity of Newton’s Corners, a few 
miles out of the city, from a swampy piece of 
low land which furnishes an article much re- 
sembling peat. We learn that this muck or 
peat is thrown into a mill and ground, then 
pressed in the shape of bricks for the purpose of 
thoroughly drying, when it is ready for use. It 
is considered to be ee as cheap as hard coal, 
and preferable to either coke or coal for grates, 
there being no gas or smoke from it. Thousands 
of tons have already been taken from a single 
acre in the above vicinity, affording a nice profit 
to the owners and manufacturers. —Budyet. 


ee 
THE USE OF OPIUM IN CHILDHOOD. 


The circumstances stated below, copied from 
the American Journal of Insanity, furnishes a 
‘riking admonition of the danger of applying 
tareotic drugs to children, unless under the 
muidance of medical skill. 

At Cambrdige Poor House, there are three 
vell formed and strong brothers, whose names 
we Joseph Cox, 28 years old, George Cox, 20, 
ud William Cox, 18. These were all the 
‘uldren their mother had. Their father was a 
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LOVE ALL. 
BY C. D, STUART. 


Love all! There is no living thing 
Which God has not created ; 

Love all! ‘There is no living thing 
Which God has ever hated: 

His love sustains the meanest life 
What’er doth live or perish— 

And man may not disdain to love 
What God has loved to cherish. 


Love all! For hate begetteth hate, 
And love through love increaseth ; 
Love all! For hate shall faint and fail, 
While love like His ne'er ceaseth : 

Love is the law, the life supreme, 
The goal where all are tending ; 

The hate shall die, the strife shall cease, 
But love is never ending. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamship Washington from Liverpool ar- 
rived at New York on the 3d inst. She brings no 
news of importance. The Queen had returned to 
the Isle of Wight. 

The government educational bill continues to oc- 
cupy a large share of public attention, and the Ca- 
tholic Bishops and Clergy are urging a scheme for 
their own University with much energy. 

The Tenant League continues to agitate the 
country, and the meetings are fully attended by 
eg of respectability and influence. The 
tnglish and Irish papers supply details of many 
outrages, ending in robbery, murder, &c. 

France.—The Moniteur publishes a decree of 
the President, by which he applies upon his own 
authority 25,000 francs to the payment of the costs 
of the declarations of the Legion d’Honneur. 

The revenue returns for the past nine months 
have been published, and show an increase over the 
same period last year of 23,000 francs. 

M. de Persigny has departed for Berlin, it is said, 
upon a political mission connected with the compli- 
cation of German difficulties. 

The Republican and Orleanist parties respectively, 
have become consolidated, whilst those who threaten 
the Republic, the Legitimists or Bonaparte fac- 
tions, are daily becoming weaker. It is believed 
the stringent measures proposed by the Committee 
of Safety, in reference to the army, will have a de- 
sirable effect, in still further weakening the preten- 
sion of those parties to power. The efforts made to 
limit the duration of the President’s reign to the 
original appointment are being strenuously in- 
creased, and as this is a point upon which legitimists 
and republicans can agree, it is thought by many 
that success will attend their efforts. 

Denmark AND THE Ducutes.—Nothing new has 
occurred in the relative position of the armies, since 
the assault on Frederickstadt, and it is now confi- 
dently asserted that diplomacy will be called in to 
settle all differences. England and France are 
named as the mediating powers. 

Hesse Casset.—All the newly appointed Minis- 
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REVIEW. 


"os 
resigned their commissions in the army whick 
now in a most disorganized state. eo 

According to letters from Frankfort, j: Se eats 
be the intention of the Elector of Hesse to shdie " 
The Prince of Cassel will succeed him. wate 

In the last sitting of the College of p,j, 
Berlin, M. de Radowitz, formally announes: 
the Prussian Government would not suffer 
Federal Assembly, at Frankfort, to interjors 
force in Hesse Cassel, and that any attempt to do « 
would be resisted by Prussia. Consequent oe 
division on the subject of Hesse Cassel, a minis, 
crisis has taken sheen in Hanover, and Stuve oad 
the Premier have retired. -_ 

Grermany.—The two divisions of the Ays 
army, upon their march for Hesse Casse], hayo ». 
ceived counter orders and have stopped in thei 

rogress. This, it is said, has been the result of 
joint remonstrance upon the part of England ay) 
Russia. Prussia still protests against the coyrea 
adopted at the Frankfort Conference, Op othe, 
matters there appears to be nothing to report. 

Iraty.—News has been received of the fina! 
breaking off of the negotiations between Rome ap 
Piedmont. Count Pinelli, the Envoy of the latte 
power at Rome, had received his passports and |e‘ 
tor home, having accomplished nothing. 

Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—A destructive flood 
has occurred in the western part of New York. 
causing much damage and loss of property. 

It is estimated that nearly one thousand fugitive 
slaves have arrived in Canada since the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave bill. Many of them are suffer. 
ing from want of the necessaries of life. 

The Committee appointed by the citizens of New 
Orleans to make investigations relative to the pro- 
posed railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
has made its report. It states that a contract has 
been made with Hargous, the assignee of 
the grant of the right of way, by which he 
has conveyed his whole title and interest to trus- 
tees—citizens of New Orleans—on condition that 
they shall convey the same to a company formed 
on certain stipulated terms, or on the failure to 
form such a company, shall reconvey the same to 
him A large portion of the stock has been sub- 
scribed at New Orleans. The distance is stated to 
be 100 miles, and the cost is estimated at $6,000,000. 

Howland & Aspinwall, of New York, have ar- 
ranged to have a steamer to leave San Francisco 
and Panama on the Ist and 15th of each month. 
That of the first will touch at Acapulco, San Bias, 
Mazatlan, San Diego and Monterey—that of the 
15th at Acapulco only. They will be connected 
with the Atlantic by the steamers Empire City and 
Cherokee, the former Teaving New York on the 
13th, and the latter on the 28th of every month. 

A telegraphic despatch from New Orleans con- 
veys the intelligence of the arrival at that place 0! 
the steamship Alabama, with two days later news 
from California. We regret to learn that San Fran- 
cisco has been visited by another destructive bre, 
by which 100 houses were consumed. The loss of 
property is estimated at more than a quarter o! . 
million dollars. Yet the om business part 0 
the city a rs to have escaped. 

The financial crisis still excited much talk, but 1! 
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was thought the worst was over. The accounts 

from the mines were of a favorable character. 
The health of the Isthmus wis pod. The 7 

citement relating to the attempt revolution | 


New Grenada had died away. 
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ters are strong adherents to the Constitution, and 
the popular voice is said to be greatly in their fa- 
vour. The revolutionary feeling is said to be in- 
creasing. Upwards of two hundred officers have 
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